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From the American Farmer. 


The following Review of Mr Prince’s Treatise on the 
Vine, by a distinguished gentleman of Virginia, 
has saved us the trouble of a detailed notice of it; 
and the many extracts heretofore made from the sheets, 
with which we were politely favored by the author, 
while in the course of publication, will have enabled our 
readers to judge of its merits from the text ; but still we 
deem it proper to urge upon cultivators and amateurs the 
great advantage to be derived from the possessing the 
work. Itshould be in the hands of all Vignerons and 
Gardeners. 


TREATISE ON THE VINE. 


Embracing its history from the earliest agesto the present day, 
with dentigtions of above two hundred foreign, and eighty Ameri 
can varieties ; together with a complete dissertation on the 
establishment of Vineyards, by Witttam Rosent Priyce, aid- 
ed by Wiiuram Paice, Proprietor of the Linnwan Botanic Gar- 
den, Vice President of the New York Horticultural Society, &c. 
&c. &e. New York, 1830, pp. 355. 


The public has been for some time in expecta- 
tion of the appearance of Mr Prince’s Treatise on 
the Vine, which has recently issued from the New 
York press. The long experience of the elder 
Mr Prince, who has devoted so much of his atten- 
tion to the subject of the vine, and who has been 
for twenty years engaged in importing and culti- 
vating the finest varieties of Europe, as well as 
bringing into notice many of our native kinds, has 
caused the lovers of this interesting plant to look 
forward with great anxiety to the publication of 
this work, No American perhaps was so well 
qualified as Mr Prince to render such an accepta- 
ble service to the public. He was, moreover, one 
of the first persons who strenuously contended 
that the vine must succeed in the United States. 
Amidst the diversity of soil and climate which 
our country presents, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the 45th degree of N. latitude, and from the At- 
lantic ocean to the western wilds, in the same 
zone with the celebrated wine countries of Europe, 
he could see no just reason why we might not in 
time become equally successful in the cultivation 
of this plant; and, with sufficient experience, 
rival its productions in the other hemisphere. 
What was then a matter of speculation, is now in 
the full tide of successful experiment. Many of 
our most intelligent citizens are engaged in rear- 
ing the vine; fruit of the most delicious quality 





but as the vine has been extended in a much great- ; 


er degree than just principles of culture have 
been adopted, there became consequently a propor- 
tionate demand for correct rules applicable to this 
branch of industry, It was to supply this want, 
and at the same time to stimulate to still greater 
exertion, that the Treatise of Mr Prince has been 
published, No effort has been spared to render 
it in the highest degree useful and acceptable, 
since not only has the particular adaptation of our 
own country to the vine been fully considered, to- 
gether with such departures from the foreign 
mode of culture as our experience has suggested 
to be profitable, but all the information which 
could be derived from the best European authors 
has been collected in relation to the whole duties 
of the vine dresser. It was one great object of 
the author to present in his work the concentra- 
ted intelligence of every clime, derived from all 
the experience of the past, for the benefit of the 
American horticulturist. The most careful obser- 
vation and the greatest research have evidently 
been made to render the offering as acceptable as 
possible. 

As many persons seek with avidity everything 
connected with the vine, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to give a brief sketch of the contents of this 
Treatise ; suggesting at the same time to every 
person who has half a dozen vines that he could 
not expend a dollar and a half more appropriately, 
than in purchasing the work. It may be taken 
for granted that no one who has ever feasted once 
upon this delicious fruit, but would be well pleas- 
ed to raise enough for his own use; and whoever 
has succeeded in raising enough to supply his own 
wants, has no doubt felt that passion common to 
all who are fond of the vine, namely, a desire to 
extend his stock and introduce into his collection 
still finer varieties. It is certainly one of the 
most delightful and ennobling pursuits’ that can 
engage the attention ; a fuct, which may enable 
us to account for the enthusiasm which invaria- 
bly seizes the minds of those who become in the 
least enamored of the subject. 

Among the many strong considerations which 
should recommend Mr Prince to our favor, not 
the least is the one, that he is an American 
in feeling as well as by birth. He takes a deep 
interest in the prosperity of our country, and he 





has been raised ; extensive vineyards have been 
planted in some parts of the country; and excel- 


has employed his pen, not so much with a view 
to his own profit, as from the laudable desire to 


lent wine has been made fromthem. Even socie- | ‘struct his fellow citizens on the important sub- 


ties have been formed to promote an extension of 
this culture. 


ject of which he treats. Wishing to see every 
branch of industry thrive, and to extend the sphere 


That there may have been some disappointment | of usefulness as much as possible, he has devoted 


experienced by individuals in the degree of success 
which they have attained, is very probable and 
not to be wondered at. 
seen everywhere in fich luxuriance, extending 
their branches over an ample space, and yielding 
burthens of fruit without any care from the hand 
of man. Hence it was not unnatural to suppose 
that even the foreign vine would prosper in our 
gardens, and bear abundantly. Expectatious found- 
ed on such conclusions could never be realized, 
and hence some failures have been the result. 
More correct practices, obtained in time, and a 
considerable increase of knowledge was diffused ; 


allhis energies to prove the adaptation of his 
country to the extensive introduction of the vine, 


Our native vines are|io a most admirable and beautiful argument, 


| founded upon known facts relative to other fruits, 
he demonstrates this to the satisfaction of every 
one who may read it. Under these patriotic feel- 
ings, he has not inappropriately inscribed his Trea- 
tise to a distinguished statesman, whose life has 
been closely connected with the prosperity and in- 
dependence of our Union. The dedication is re- 
markable for its neatness and simplicity, written in 
the spirit of one freeman addressing himself to 
another. 








Mr Prince commences his work with a brief 
historical account of the vine from the earliest 
times, which contains a good deal of curious in- 
formation. He traces the origin of this plant to 
Asia ; indeed he goes so fur as to fix upon Persia 
as its native land, though the evidence which he 
adduces in favor of this opinion is not altogether 
striking. From Asia its culture was extended to 
the southern parts of Europe. Its progress was 
at first slow, but as its advantages came to be better 
known, it was communicated with an inconceiva- 
ble rapidity when contrasted with the difficulty 
which exists in the present day in gausing the 
best precepts and best modes of culture to be 
adopted. The vine was very early transmitted to 
the Narbonese province of Gaul, but the cold was 
so intense beyond the Cevennes that it was deem- 
ed impossible to mature the grapes so far to the 
north. The climate had not become ameliorated 
to the degree it afterwards attained by cultivation ; 
and the vine being a native of amuch more south- 
ern region, needed that acclimation by culture 
which it subsequently attained, As these difficul- 
ties were surmounted, vineyards were gradually 
established in the interior parts of the country. 
Kings and princes did all in their power to promote 
its extension by planting vineyards on their own ac- 
count. Through a long course of time, the vine 
has become so completely naturalized in that gen- 
erous climate, and has attained such full develop- 
ment, that it might now be supposed it was its na- 
tive region, These facts with many iuteresting 
particulars are very appropriately narrated; and 
may very justly lead to the conclusion that our 
own climate, without waiting for the softening and 
ameliorating hand of time to work a change in 
its temperature, is already sufficiently genial to in- 
vite an extensive cultivation of the vine, even if 
we had no varieties of our own capable of with- 
standing every vicissitude of season. 

The author next devotes some chapters to a con- 
sideration of the effect of climate, soil, exposition 
&ec, upon the flavor of the grape, and in a series 
of very sensibie and forcible remarks, examines the 
subject in detail. There is a fund of valuable in- 
formation on all these points, which should be re- 
ferred to by every person who wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with the proper manner of loca- 
ting his vines. 

We were next treated with descriptions of a 
vast number of the most estimable grapes, both 
for wine and for the table, amounting to upwards 
of two hundred foreign, and eighty native varie- 
ties. These descriptions are frequently very mi- 
nute, being in most instances made from a particu- 
lar personal examination of the fruit. The ex- 
tensive nurseries of the author, in which he has 
planted two standard vines of every variety, for 
the purpose of testing their merits and submitting 
them to the inspection of visiters, have enabled 
him to enjoy an advantage in perfecting this part 
of his work, which very few persons have had an 
opportunity*to possess, So faithful and ample 
are the descriptions in many instances, that per- 
sons having the vines in their possession and 
being ignorant of their names, will find no difficulty 
in identifying them. 

This part of Mr Prince’s Treatise contains a 
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great deal of exceedingly valuable information to | many valuable varieties of our native vines that | 


the scientific horticulturist, as well as to the prac- remain to be discovered. 
tical man, Heappears to have taken the utmost every person who seriously directs his attention to 
pains to render the Nomenclature as perfect as pos- ‘the culture of the grape, to make a careful exam- 
sible. The importance of this branch of the sub- ination in his own neighborhood, that he may at 
ject, cannot be too highly estimated. Itis within | least contribute one more valuable kind to the gen- 
the knowledge of almost every person that the eral stock. By this attention, many which now | 
same fruit oftentimes passes under entirely differ-| waste the fragrance of their flowers upon the des- | 
ent names. From a want of due care in preserv- | ert air, and whose delicious fruit is only picked by 
ing and perpetuating that which most properly ap-' birds, might be brought into successful. cultivation 
pertains to it, it will nof unfrequently take the and prove to be great acquisitions. It is the opin- 
_name of the person who may have been instru-|ion of many intelligent persons that we should 





mental in extending it, or of ‘the place from | chiefly rely upon ournative varieties for the pur- 


wheuce it has been obtained by a new cultivator ; 


the effect of which is to produce immense confu- 
sion, and to unsettle that which might with very 
little trouble, have been established on a solid | 
foundation. So deeply rooted is this evil in 
Europe, that though the most scientific men have 
endeavored to eradicate it, their labor has been in 
a great measure without success; and if it is per- 
mitted to become effectually transplanted in our 
young country, we may find equal difficulty in 
getting rid of it. It cannot be too forcibly impress- 
ed upon the minds of those who either collect or 
distribute vines, to use the utmost caution in giv- 
ing them their proper names. Nothing can be 
more mortifying than to be at considerable trouble 
or expense to procure a plant which may happen 
to bear a high sounding titie, and nurse it with 
the greatest tenderness under a belief that it is 
something very rare ; and after all, when it bears 
fruit, to discover that we had it before, or were 
well acquainted with it ; and that perhaps it is of 
no great merit, A valuable part, therefore, of the 
Nomenclature, isthe very careful arrangement of 
allthe synonyme, which Mr Prince has made. 
These are so numerous as it regards some of the 
foreign vines as to amount sometimes to fifteen or 
twenty ; and even our own nativé ‘ Bland’ has ac- 
quired almost a dozen titles, under each of which 
it is cultivated in some district of country, It is 
therefore very obvious that every attempt should 
be made to rescue this subject from such endless 
confusion, Mr Prince recommends that the Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Societies should take 
it under their care, for much no doubt yet remains 
to be done. 

Surprising as it may appear, not lessthan eighty 
native varieties are enumerated and described in 
the Treatise. Itis already well known that some 


pose of making wine ; though the general opinion 
that the quality of the foreign grape is so much 
deteriorated by achange of soil and climate, as 
that its product no longer resembles that which 
was derived from it in its original locality, is most 
probably founded on error. That there may be 
some change is notimprobable. But many of the 
foreign vines produce very abundant crops; and 
Mr Herbermont of South Carolina, a gentleman | 
whose zeal, intelligence and experience are so well, 
known, has made a very rich and delightful wine 

from his ‘ Madeira,’ shpposed to have been origi- 

nally brought from the island of that name, | 
Other kinds have also been found to yield a very. 
pleasant wine. Much of the disappointment | 
which has resulted from our endeavors to raise 

foreign vines, has in all probability proceeded from | 
our ignorance of their management, and from a de- | 
sire to obtain too much fruit before they arrived at a| 
state for mature bearing. No change of soil and | 
climate can produce any alteration m the distin- | 
guishing characteristics of any variety of this, 
plant: the same general appearance of wood and | 
foliage remains identical, With due attention, 

therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that the fruit 





bows of the grape, and after devoting some pages to 
It would be well for! the distinctive characteristics of our native species, 


Mr Prince enters upon the subject of culture. 
This he divides into three parts: first, great or 
vineyard culture, comprising that of fields or plan- 
tations on an extended scale for the manufacturer 
of wines, brandies, and raisins; second, small or 
garden culture on a more limited scale, for the 
supply of markets with fresh fruits, or for family 
supplies alone ; third, hot-house culture, where ar- 
tificial heat is resorted to, either to obviate the 
effects of climate orto advance the maturity. 

The author treats at considerable length what 
ever relates to these modes of cultivation. He is 
so ample and minute that scarcely anything is left 
untouched, The preparation of the ground; the 
planting of vines; the most approved man- 
ner of raising vines from cuttings, the oper- 
ations of layering and engrafiing ; the location of 
vineyards with enclosures suitable to protect them ; 
propping and training according to the various 
methods which have been found to succeed best 
in different climates, from the low to the high 
trained vines, and from the common trellisto that 
admirable system of espalier by which the delicious 
and highly gilt fruit of Thomerry is perfected, 
with several other modes applicable to particular 
circumstances ; all this, with every form of man- 
agement which can contribute to the prosperity 
of the fullest development of the fruit, is dwelt 
upon with minute attention. Jt would extend 
this article much beyond a proper limit to endeavor 
to condense the views of the author on these im- 
portant subjects, They could not in any event 
be so well understood as by consulting the work 
itself, where the reader will find all elucidatedina 
clear and satisfactory manner. 

Appended to the Treatise is a catalogue of all 


itself will not undergo material change for the worse, | the vines in the extensive gardens of the author, 
as some persons have contended ; on the contrary, amounting to not less than five hundred varieties ; 
it can be established in numerous instances that) affording ample selections for every diversity of 





of these are exceedingly valuable, being at the 


the most abundant crops of the most delicious | 
quality, have been raised in various places in this | 
country from the exotic vine, not atall inferior to | 
what they are in France. In the vicinity of Bal- | 
timore this fact has been completely verified ; and | 
even as far north as Boston, singular as it may | 
appear, not less than one hundred thousand pounds | 


soil and climate, where the vine may be brought to 
flourish, 

Thus far we have only spoken of the work in 
connexion with the subject, because it is naturally 
more interesting on thet account. But it would 
be an unpardonable omission to pass over it en 
tirely without paying a tribute to its literary 


. . . | . . : 
of grapes are annually raised in the neighborhood | merits. My Prince has not only been able to im 


of that city. 


We cannot, therefore, but consider} part a vast fund of information to his readers, but 
] ? ? 


the sentiment which seems to prevail of laying} he has evinced a talent for doing it in a perspicu- 


aside the foreign species, as founded on a very | ous and agreeable manner. 


His language is well 


same time pleasant for the table, and possessing | imperfect trial of their capacity for productions.| chosen and engaging ; full without being redun- 
re ‘ fom | 4 
those ‘qualities necessary for making an excellent; We would not, however, by any means, be thought | dant; easy, flowing and frequently nervous; and, 


wine, It isextremely probable that many of the | 
others will be found to be no less deserving of culti- | valuable native varieties. 


to discourage the extensive propagation of our 
In the eastern world, as 


vation, ‘Vith a public spirit and liberality truly. hon-} Mr Prince very justly and forcibly remarks, they 

orable, intelligent persons from all parts ofthe coun- | have never possessed but one species of the vine ; 
é R . . . . | . . > 

wy have vied with each other in sending their rich ; whereas in America we have not less than four or 


contributions to the extensive nurseries of the 
author; and have been free in imparting all the 
information in their possession relative to their 
merits. A noble and generous feeling seenis to 
have animated all bearts. Mr Prince does uot 
fail to dwell on this interesting development with 
delight and enthusiasm; he even compares the 
spirit which prompted these spontaneous offerings, 
to that which enimated the people of France in 
that joyous period of her history, when the empe- 
ror Probus restored the vine to that lovely coun- 
try ; and when songs of rejoicing were heard on 
the hills and in the plains, on being again permit- 
ted to cherish the beloved and long lost plant. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that there are 





| es, indigenous to the country. 
| continued cultivation the qualities of these natural 


By long and 


productions of our soil, may become so ameliora- 
ted, as tc be equal perhaps in every respect, to the 
most celebrated varieties of Europe; forit was 
only by subjecting them to similar treatment, that 
such transcendent varieties have been obtained. 
Let us, therefore, not despair of equal success, 
though the time may be somewhat distant. 

After this, perhaps unseasonable, digression, it is 
proper that we return to the Treatise, and give 
some account of the concluding part of the work, 
which forms one of the most valuable portions of 
its contents. Suceeeding the descriptions with 
which we are favored, of so many delightful varie- 





where the subject admits of it, abounding in clas. 
sical allusions, It is evident that it is fur the 
most part, the effort of an ardent and sprightly 
mind, devoted enthusiastically to the vine. And 
if we sometimes discover some indications of ak 
most youthful fervor, which might induce sober 
age to indulge in a smile; yet he who has ever 
known what itis to love and to cherish the vine, will 
duly appreciate any occasional exuberance of feel- 
ing, and have a higher opinion of the generosity 
and amiableness of the author. A. 





CROWS. 

Few birds are more numerous and annoying to 
the farmers of the Atlantic States than the com- 
mon crow (C. corone), which, throughout a con- 
siderable part of the year, collects in astonishingly 
large flocks, and makes destructive descents upon 
newly-planted maize and other grain. In thie 
species it seems as if all the evil propensities of 
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the race were united and augmented. Exceed- 
ingly cunning in detecting every contrivance in- 
tended for their destruction, they are rarely de- 
stroyed to any great extent, except in seasons of 
excessive and long-protracted cold weather. Then 
(as during the winter of 1828—9) vast numbers 
perish from starvation, since the earth, brooks, 
rivers and bays being completely locked up, all 
their sources of supplf are cut off. At such 
times, their hunger is so distressing as to force 
them to the most extraordinary exertions, and 
they devour substances, which nothing but exces- 
sive hunger could induce any animal to swallow. 
During the hard winter alluded to, immense flocks 
were observed passing from the direction of the 
famous roosting place in the vicinity of Bristol, 
Pa. (particularly noted by Wilson). towards the 
shores of the sea and bay, and returning regularly 
in the afternoon. Thousands upon thousands, for 
several hours, moved heavily along in a broad, 
irregular line; and, from the numbers found dead 
in the field, it is most probable that, during the 
severest weather, but little benefit resulted from 
their long diurnal pilgrimage. The common crow 
is voracious at all times, and nearly, if not quite, 
as omnivorous as the brown rat. Grain of all 
sorts, but especially Indian corn, insects, carrion, 
eggs, fish, young birds, the young of various do- 
mestic fowls, and even young pigs, are sought for 
eagerly, and devoured with avidity. This species, 
from the peculiar excellence of its sight, smell 
and hearing, by which it is very early warned of 
approaching danger, is very audacious, frequently 
coming close to the farm-houses in search of prey, 
and persevering in efforts to rob the hens of their 
chickens, until successful. The writer has wit- 
nessed several times, in the state of Maryland, 
where crows are far too abundant, the pertinacity 
of one of these robbers in attempting to seize a 
young chicken, notwithstanding the fierce defence 
made by the hen. His approaches appeared to 
have in view the withdrawal of the hen to a little 
distance from the brood; then, taking advantage 
of his wings, he would fly suddenly over her, and 
seize the chick, The same attempts were fre- 
quently made upon the goose, witha view to 
seize her goslings, but the vigilant gander, though 
sorely fatigued by his struggles, never failed to 
defeat a single crow: it was otherwise, however, 
when two or more united for the purpose of feast- 
ing onthe young. It is not an uncommon thing 
for farmers to be under the necessity of replant- 
ing corn several times in the spring, aud, when it 
is just rising above the ground, to be obliged to 
.keep several persons continually on guard in the 
fields. When the corn has shot up an inch or two 
above the surface, a host of these black-coated 
planderers invade the fields, and having posted 
sentinels in several commanding situations, march 
regularly along the corn-rows, drawing up the 





fully successful; for, although the field was daily 
visited by hosts of crows, they were content with 
pulling up enough corn, in various places, to be 
satisfied that it was, throughout, equally unpala- 
table. During their breeding season, which is in 
the spring months, the flocks spread over a great 
extent of country, and build their nests of small 
sticks, lined with grass, in lofty trees, choosing 
the most remote and difficult of approach. The 
young, generally, are two in number, and until 
fully fledged are most solicitously protected by 
their parents. When the young crows first begin 
to receive lessons in flying, nothing is more re- 
markable and affecting than the efforts made to 
preserve them, by the parents, when a gunner ap- 
proaches the vicinity. Every artifice is employed 
to call attention away from the young, which seem 
to comprehend the directions or calls of their 
parents, and remain perfectly silent and motion- 
less. In the mean while, the father and mother 
fly towards the gunuer, taking care not to remain 


ous outcries, deprecate his cruelty. These efforts 
being continued, their voluntary exposure, and the 
eagerness with which they fly about a particular 
spot, are almost always successful in withdrawing 
the sportsman from the place where the young 
actually are. As soon as they have succeeded in 
leading him toa sufficient distance, they cease 
their accents of distress, fly a little farther from 
their young, and from a lofty perch, which enables 
them to watch all around, utter an occasional cry, 
which one may readily imagine to be intended for 
the direction and encouragement of their offspring. 
The most successful mode of destroying crows, is 
that of invading them in their extensive dormi- 
toriesduring the aight. When they have selected 
a pine thicket, or other dense piece of wood, for 
a roosting place, they repair thither with great 
regularity. Every evening, vast flocks come sail- 
ing to the retreat, and the trees are literally cover- 
ed and bowed down, When the state of Mary- 
land received crow scalps in payment of taxes, at 
three cents each, parties were frequently made to 
attack the crow roosts. Gunners were stationed 
at various parts, surrounding the roosts, and all 
those of one division fired at once; the slaughter 
was necessarily dreadful, aud those remaining un- 
hurt, bewildered by the darkness, the flashing and 
report of the guns, and the distressing cries of 
their companions, flew but to a little distance, and 
settled near another party of gunners. As soon 


reacted and repeated, until the approach of day 
or the fatigue of their destroyers caused a cessa- 
tion, The wounded were then despatched by 
knocking them on the head or wringing their 
necks, and the bill, with so much of the skull as 
passed for a scalp, was cut off and strung for the 
payment of the taxgatherer, The poor people, 


an instant in one place, and, by the most vocifers 


as they were fairly at rest, the same tragedy was_ 


is a proof of the advantages which this new species 
of activity will afford to the country, and which 
doubtless will acquire great extension, at no distant 
period. One of the principal manufacturers, 
M.Crespelle Delisse, of Arras, is of opinion that 
in ten years, France will gather from its own soil, 
the sugar necessary for its consumption and which 
is estimated at 120,000,000 pounds. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The season is now approaching when the dis- 
trict Schools throughout the State commence for 
the winter, 

Among the multitude of our statutes there are 
none which reflect more credit upon the wisdom 
of our Legislators, and are better calculated to 
secure the rights and liberties of the people, than 
those providing for the establishment and support 
of public schools in every town. 

Knowledge is power; and so long as our cit- 
izens receive a good common education, there can 
be little fear of the decline or decay of the sound 
principles of free government established by the 
toil and blood of our ancestors. 

Those to whom the charge of procuring teach- 
ers is intrusted, fill a highly responsible office, 
and have much to answer for to their country and 
to the rising generation, 

There has an opinion prevailed to some extent, 
which we think to be erroneous, that it is best in 
procuring teachers to take the one who will keep 
the longest time for the amount of money the dis- 
trict has to expend ; if the merits of all instruct- 
ers were equal, this would undoubtedly be cor- 
rect; but there is no situation perhaps in which 
men are ever placed, where similar acquirements 
produce such entirely different results as in that 
of teachers, 

The teacher, who, to a thorough knowledge of 
the branches he professes to teach, joins a happy 
facility of imparting information, and the art of 
preserving good order in his school, is calculated 
to be of the most service to his scholars, 

Experience in teaching and managing a school 
isof no small advantage. Where order is not 
preserved, little progress in learning can be ex- 
pected. The teacher who is obtained ata low 
rate is not always the cheapest. It is a great 
error in School Committees to attend so much to 
the price of the teacher's services, and so little as 
they sometimes do to their qualifications, 

Children in the country have an opportunity of 
attending a school of only a few months duration 
in each year; they ought then to have the best 
instructers that can be procured, 

No pains, no care and attention that can be 
bestowed upon the schooling of the youth of our 
country and in furnishing them a good, thorough 
| and substantial English education, can be consider- 
ed as lost or wasted. It is like money put to 
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who had no taxes to pay, disposed of their crow | usury, the profit to be received in the end is cer- 


grain, pulling skilfully by the shoot, and then , as 
scalps to the store-keepers, who purchased them | tain, though the operation of its increase may not 


swallowing the germinating corn. Among the 
at rather a lower rate, 


most successful experiments made to prevent the 
crows from doing this mischief is that of coat- 
ing the seed corn with a mixture of tar, oil, and 
a emall quantity of slacked lime, in powder, The 
ingredients being mixed in a tub, the seed corn is 


This premium has long 
been discontinued, and the number of these ma- 
rauders is, in many parts of that state, quite large 
enough to require its reestablishment.—Ency. 
Americana. 


be visible. —National Egis. 


Improved pavements.—In London,pavements are being 
made of hewn granite blocks, nicely fitted so as to make 
a smooth surface, and made crowning orarched so that 


the pressure of a load acts on the whole bed. This is an 
improvement. We have taken occasion long ago to sug- 
gest wooden blocks for streets near churches and other 
places where it is important not to have noise. —Journal, 

Factories —We understand the foundations of two 
new factories were commenced at Lowell, last week, 
near the expected terminus of the contemplated Rail 
Road.—Con. Yeo. 





stirred in it until each grain receives a thorough 
coating of the mixture. This preparation, as it 
necessarily keeps the grain from being readily 
affected by moisture, is found to retard the ger- 
minating about three days. In the instance we 
witnessed of the trial of this preventive, it was 


Beet sugar. —The success of this branch of indus- 
try, in the North of France, leaves no doubt of 
its success in Belgium, the soil and climate 
of which are so favorable to the culture of beets. 
The rapid increase of the number of manufactories 
of indigenous sugar in many parts of France 
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CGOWMMUNUGARTONS 


AN EXCURSION ON THE HUDSON. 


LETTER 1. 
Mr FressenDEN— 

Dear Sin—I commenced my excursion 29th 
September, by way of New Bedford to Newport, 
where I devoted two days to the kind civilities of 
the family of my worthy friend Dr K. This pro- 
cured me a gratifying visit to the stupendous for- 
tifications now erecting at Brinton’s point, under 
the able superintendence of Col, Totten. These 
works, of a mile in extent, and most formidable 
in height and strength, have been five years in 
progress, at an annual expense of $100,000. It 
is calculated that in another five years the whole 
will be completed, at the cost of one million of 
dollars, and will present an impregnable barrier 
against the strongest force, At Newport, I em- 
barked in the Chancellor Livingston, one of those 
massive arks which in the days of our fathers, 
would have been viewed as a terrific phenomenon 
from the infernal regions, We now estimate it 
as a vehicle of great utility and convenience, a 
pleasant resort for the fashionable world, for re- 
creation and amusement; steaming onward with 
2 or 300 people at the rate of 16 miles an hour; 
one can scarcely enjoy a reposing nap ere he 
awakes at the end of the voyage. The well 
known skill and experience of the commanders 
on this line, preclude all apprehension of the 
awful disasters which have so frequently occurred 
in other places. Who, since the days of Colum- 
bus, more than Robert Fulton, has conferred 
wealth and benefit on the world of mankind ? 
Where is the genius to be found, bold enough to 
predict the incalculable results yet to be derived 
from that all powerful, space-annihilating, labor- 
saving agent, expansive steam? At New York, 
Iembarked on beard the North America, a still 
more formidable and splendid vessel, accompan- 
ied by my respected friend Dr Hosack, bound to 
his noble residence at Hyde Park. Soon after 
leaving the wharf we passed on the left Hoboken ; 
a short distance above are the romantic and 
beautiful hills called Weehawken, three miles 
from New York. Here occurred the tragical fate 
of the illustrious Hamilton, and this spot has ob- 
tained a reckless notoriety as the resort of duel- 
ists to adjust their misconceived points of honor. 
At Weehawken, on the western margin of the 
Hudson, commences a very singular and stupend- 
ous range of trap rock, called the Palisadoes, This 
range extends about 22 miles, some parts of 
which rise to 20 and others to 550 feet in height, 
presenting an almost perpendicular surface. 
Seven miles from the city, on a beautiful and 
commanding site on the east side, stands conspic- 
uous, that noble edifice, the New York Lunatic, 
or Bloomingdale Asylum, erected a few years 
since, It is a splendid fabric of hewn freestone, 
and was the favorite object of that philanthropist 
the late Thomas Eddy, Esq. The ridge of high 
land which extends across York Island is called 
Harlaem heights, well remembered for a line of 
fortifications in the early part of the revolutionary 
war, Fort Lee, onthe west side, is 300 feet above 
the level of the water, and was evacuated in 1776, 
after the fall of Fort Washington, erected on the 
summit of a high hill on the east side, 12 miles 
from the city. The fate of this fort falling into 
the hands of the Hessians in 1776, together with 








disasters of the war. We passed, October 2d, in 
distant view of Tarrytown, on the east side, the 
place where was captured the lamented Andre, 
and Tappan on the west, where I witnessed the 
execution of that unfortunate officer on the 2d 
October, 1780, precisely fifty years since ;—an in- 
teresting retrospection! Sing Sing, or Mount 
Pleasant, is on the east side, 34 miles from the 
city. This is a noted place, where the bones of 
thousands of our unfortunate prisoners have been 
mouldering since the American war, The new 
state prison now located on the bank of the river 
makes a conspicuous and noble appearance. ‘ It 
is builtof hewn white stone, quarried on the 
premises, The whole work was performed by 
the convicts. Its dimensions are 44 by 480 feet ; 
it has a double row of cells built back to back, 
four tiers high, and 200 in each tier ; making in 
all 800 cells. The average number of convicts 
here is 550. The discipline is that of the Auburn 
prison supposed to be the best now in use. The 
mext object of interesting reminiscence is Stony 
Point, on the west side 40 miles frota New York. 
This is a bold rough promontory on the summit 
of which a light house is now erected. It was 
a formidable fortification, wrested from the British 
by assaultby the gallant general Wayne, July 16th, 
1779. 

Verplank’s Point, opposite, was also the site of 
a fort, and a splendid mansion is now situated 
upon it, occupied by Mr Philip Verplank. Here 
commence the celebrated Highlands. The majes- 
tic river resembles a vast canal traversing a wild 
forest, its banks on each side for thany miles ex- 
hibit a sublime spectacle of mountain based on 
mountains, precipitous crags, and huge rocks in wild 
confusion. 


St Anthony’s Nose—This is a mountain on the 
east side, rising 1228 feet above the river, directly 
opposite old Fort Montgomery, from which may 
be seen the Catskill mountains, part of Connecti- 
cut, with a view down the Hudson extending to 
New Jersey and Harlaem heights, Long Island, &ce. 
This mountain is called St Anthony’s nose, erro- 
neously supposed to be that which exhibits a pro- 
file of a human face, the name of which is deriv- 
ed according to Washington Irving, from the 
nose of Anthony Vau Corlaer in early times. 

West Point.—Of al! situations on the Hudson, 
this is incomparably the most important, more 
celebrated in the history of our revolution than 
any other military post, and fraught with objects 
of peculiar interest at the present day, The ven- 
erable Fort Putnany occupying a majestic and 
commanding situation ; the pride and boast of 
our military chiefs, from which we were prepared 
to hurl engines of destruction on the assailing foe, 
and which was shorn of its strength by the vile 
traitor’s hand, is now reduced to amouldering pile 
of ruins. There is now at this noted place a 
hospital which is a fine stone edifice with a piazza 
in front and an extensive wing at each end. On 
a commanding eminence is a spacious hotel in a 
style of much elegance, the keeper of which, Mr 
Bispham, is famed for good cheer and obliging 
deportmenat. The United States Military Academy 
and all the buildings appertaining to that excel- 
lent establishment, exhibit a magnificent view. 
These consist of six brick buildings for the officers 
and professors, and the number of cadets is about 
209 under the superintendence of the accomplish- 
ed Lieut. Col. Thayer. This noble institution for 





2,600 men was among the first and most appalling 


Sciences of engineering and tactics, reflects much 
honor on our government, and on our national 
‘character, In a conspicuous place on the point, 
lis erected a handsome monument of fine hewn 
‘marble; the inscription on it is * Kosciusko,’ 
‘Erected by the corps of cadets, 1828.” Among 
the interesting recollections pertaining to West 
Point is Kosciusko’s garden, situated in a deep 
rocky valley near the river, where in 1778, I was 
amused in viewing his curious water fountain, 
spouting jets and cascades, ‘Clusters of lilacs 
are still growing which are said to have been 
planted by the Polish Patriot.’ Col. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko was a gentleman of distinction in Po- 
land, and a favorite of the king. But having 
eloped with a beautiful lady of high rank, they 
were overtaken in their flight by her father, who 
made a violent attempt to rescue his daughter, 
Kosciusko was reduced to the alternative of des- 
troying the parent or of abandoning the object of 
his affections. His noble spirit disdaining the 
atrocious deed, he sheathed his sword ; and soon 
after, having obtained permission of his sovereign 
to quit Poland, he resorted to America, where he 
resolved to exercise his gallantry ina new sphere 
of action. He served in the engineer department: 
with the rank of colonelin our army. After or 
before the close of the war, Kosciugko returned 
to his native country, where he acted the part 
of a zealous patriot in heading the Poles against 
the Russians. He was severely wounded in battle, 
and died in Switzerland in 1817. A little below 
West Point,on the opposite side, is seen the small 
point from which the traitor Arnold took his flight 
and reached the British sloop of war Vulture in 
September, 1780. Mew Windsor—is on the west 
side, where is seen a Jow house formerly the dom- 
icile of Mr Ellison in whose family General 
Washington for some time resided. Mrs Ellison 
who performed many domestic offices for the 
commander in chief, is still living, and is the wife 
of Mr Bullis, Mewburg, is on the west side. A quar- 
ter of a mile south of this village stands the old 
stone house in which Washington held his head 
quarters at the time when the celebrated anony- 
mous * Newburg letters’ created so much excite- 








ment in the army, and so much distress to the 
commander in chief. Poughkeepsie—on the east 








the instruction of our youth in the important 


side is a handsome and pleasant village contain- 
ing two elegant hotels famed for their excellent 
accommodations. 

Hyde Park, is on the east side, six miles above 
Poughkeepsie, and divides the distance pretty 
equally from New York to Albany. ‘This pleas- 
ant village received its name from Dr Jolin Bard’s 
country residence, now in the possession of. Dr 
David Hosack, and this is the extent of my pre- 
sentexcursion. Landing at the dock on the pre- 
mises, we were met by the Doetor’s carriage and 
conveyed up a cireuiteus road about half a mile 
to the mansion. The approach is truly enchant- 
ing, the house a palace, the landscape arural par- 
adise, the respectable occupants distinguished for 
the kindest hospitality. Hyde Park estate was 
the country residence of Dr Jolwn Bard,* and it 
was the scene of bis latter days. After him his 
son Dr Samuel Bard* erected a splendid house 
and made considerable improvements, while his 
son in law, Rev. Mr MeNicker, erected a beauti- 
ful dwelling in the finest style of an English cot- 
tage. 





*For a biographical sketch of the characters of these 
excellent men see, American Medical Biography. 
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From both these elegant seats the eye sweeps 
over the noble Hudson, which is nearly a mile in 
width, speckled at all times with the white spread - 
ing canvas, or the more formidable Fulton steam- 
ers. Aricher prospect is not to be found, a more 
varied and fascinating view of picturesque scene- 
ry is scarcely to be imagined. The present pro- 
prietor, Dr David Hosack, has since the year 1794, 
been distinguished for assiduity and devotion to 
the practical duties of his profession, and fulfilling 
the office of teacher in various branches of med- 
ical science in the city of New York, Many of 
his works have been republished in foreign coun- 


tries, and among the honors which he has receiv- | 


ed from the learned institutions of Europe, he has 
been elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and also of the Wernerian natural history 
Society of Edinburgh. His more recent work, 
the life of the late Governor Dewitt Clinton, with 
an account of the origin and progress of the great 
Erie Canal, has been received as a splendid pro- 
duction, justly delineating the character of his il- 
lustrious friend, and redounding to the fame and 
honor of the author, Dr Hosack sustained the 
office of president of the New York Historical 
Society for several years, and in May, 1824, was 
elected president of the New York Horticultural 
Society. He was the founder and proprietor of 
the Elgin Botanic Garden in 1801, the first and 
best in the United States, which hasbeen purchas- 
ed by the Legislature of that State for the pur- 
pose of completing a system of medical instruc- 
tion, Although this eminent physician and phil- 
osopher has exchanged his professional labors du- 
ring the summer months for the delightful scenes 
of rural and pastoral life, yet he retains a high 
sense of the importance of medical science, and 
the public is still to be benefited by his literary la- 
bors. He is well qualified as a practical agricul- 
turist and horticulturist, having devoted much at- 
tention to the nature of soils and the principles 
of vegetable life when lecturing on botany and 
georgics. From the spirit displayed during the 
short period of 18 months in his system of im- 
provements, it may be predicted that as an agri- 
culturist, he will become no less eminent than in 
medical erudition. 

He rises early, and soon repairs to the point 
where his presence is most required, allowing 
himself little relaxation either of mind or muscle, 
He never suffers his talent to be hid in a napkin, 
nor his wealth hoarded under a miser’s key. 

Please accept the respectful regards of your 
humble servant. JAMES THACHER, 

Plymouth, November, 1830. . 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER- 


Mr J.B. Russeii-- 

Sir—In December last, I bought a lot of gar- 
den seeds at your Store; I then told you that you 
should hear from me on their account, whether 
satisfied or dissatisfied, I have now the pleasure 
to inform you that, with the exception of a box of 
seeds which [ had several years ago, from those 
sent out by Wm Cobbett to this country, the seeds 
from you were the best I ever had, and their pro- 
duce has proved conclusively that they had been 
raised from selected plants, and that care had been 
taken to prevent a mixture of kinds. Among 
others, [ should mention as those which were pe- 
culiarly excellent, the Ruta Baga, the Large Cape 
Savoy and Low Dutch Cabbages, the Long Dutch 
Parsnip, Blood Beet, and White Portugal and Yel- 


low Onions. The Parsuips and Beets were re-| The leaves are radical, wedge shaped, and each 
markably straight and free from fibrous roots ; the | has at the end a biloped appendage, surrounded 


only raised from the seed of Cobbett, above men- | moving resides, They can expand and shut or fold 
tioned. I have selected 46 of the handsomest|themselves. A kind of clammy exudation at- 
and largest of the Ruta Baga for seed, which | tracts small flies and winged insects, who come to 
after they were divested of the leaves weighed sip it ; but no sooner have they tickled the lobes by 
442 lbs, one of the largest weighed 16 Ibs. I! their feet, than the lobes shut and eutangle the 
mention these facts in justice to you, and for the | flies by their bristles, holding them fast, and never 
benefit of those who are in want of seeds, that | unfolding again until they are dead, and ‘cease to 
they may know where they can procure such | irritate the leaves by their struggles to escape. 
as may be depended upon, The flowers are white, forming a cluster of 
Though not immediately connected with agri-| Corymbus, upon a leafless stem: they have five 
culture, yet conclusive as_to a fact highly interest-| petals and ten stamina ; therefore belong to Decan- 
|ing to it, whether the use of ardent spirits is ne-| dria, or the 10th class of Linneus, In a natural 
cessary for laborers, I avail myself of this opportu- | arangement this plant is the type of the family of 
nity t inform you that this past season from the | Dionrpta, 
25th of July tothe 25th of October | was con-|  Ithas recieved the generic name of Dionta, which 
cerned in the execution of a contract for the mak- | was one of the ancient names of Venus, and the 
ing of 19 miles of the U. S. Military Road be- | specific name of Musciputa, means fly catcher. 
tween Bangor and Houlton; that we had on an) Only one species is known, and no varieties are 
average about 40 men employed, about one half| afforded. It is therefore an unique wonder, 
were our own countrymen, and the other half; It may be considered as atrue emblem of cau- 
Irish; that our labor was of the hardest kind and | r1on, teaching us to beware of deceitful attractions 
most trying to the constitution, at least one third/and the concealed snares of the world. —Ohio 
part of our men half leg deep in mud and water, | Nat, Rep. 
digging drains ; that we slept onthe ground with 
only a few boughs under us, a blanket over us, 
with no other shelter than a camp, the roof of 
which was so leaky that after every rain we were 
compelled to hang our blankets out to dry; not- | 
‘withstanding this mixture of our own countrymen 
and the Irish, who are thought not to accord, not} P'@° 
a cross word was spoken in our camp, Notwith- | te even 38! : ; 
standing the severity of the service to which we| This is‘ unquestionably one of the greatest tri- 
were exposed, only equal to six days of one man | umphs of Mechazical Science. It is the commence - 
were lost by sickness, and both these facts are to | ™ment of a new era in loco-motive. We may ex- 
be attributed to the fact, that not one drop of any | Peet the construction of rail-ways on all the roads 
ardent spirit.was brought into our camp. After | Wherethe dense population would render the spec - 
this, let no advocate of Rum say that it is neces- |ulation profitable, } Already the shares of this com- 
sary to keep out the cold or to ward off the effects | P@"y are at a premium,which is the best proof of the 
| general opinion as to the speculation. 

Distant cities are now brought near to each 
other. The ranting call of the Poet to annihilate 
space and time, may almost be said to be realised, 
Before a citizen of London could proceed in one of 
those lumbering coaches which yet disgrace the 
streets of the metropolis, the stronghold of so many 
monopolies, to the west end of the town, a Liver- 
pool merchant will have finished bis journey to 
Manchester. 

| The power of man over the material world 
has been augmented within a few years in so ex- 
traordinary a manner, invention having succeeded 
rapidly to invention, that there has been generated 
adisposition to believe that the elements may be 
made available to man to a degree far beyoud ny- 
thing of which we have experienced, Had _rail- 
roads along which carriages might proceed at the 
Pa . rate of 36 miles an hour been hinted at to Swift, 
This strange American flower is one of the|)e would certainly have deemed the speculation 
igreatest wonders of the vegetable world,——-There adapted to Laputa.—Lon. Morn. Chron. 
lare many plants showing evitable signs of irrita- sivnesinaneinadl einem 
bility and spontaneous motious, but few that de-}| Enormous Bones. —The skeleton of an animal, of 
‘coy and ensnare insects so completely by acts emu-| prodigious size, was discovered about four weeks 
lating volition. since, atthe Big Bone Lickin Kentucky. We 
This wonderful plant is quite peculiar to Ameri-| have the following paiticulars from a friend, who 
ca, and even confined to avery small range. It| received them from a gentleman who resides near 
has only been found wild in the swamps of North | the Lick :— 
Carolina, and seldom if ever out of that state. It There are ten or twelve sets of tusks, from 4 to 
is much admired and prizedin all gardens, being | 12 feet long; the claws are 4 feet ong 3 broad ; 
rare, difficult, to procure, cultivate and propagate, | the tusks were arranged in a circular order, as if by 
It must be kept in pots, always moist and surround-|the hands of man; within the circle the bones 
ed by moss. were deposited, which, when placed together, 





| 








Opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Rail 
Road.—According to our report, the speed of the 
car was, while he observed the time, at the rate 
of 18 or 19 miles an hour; but he was assured by 
Mr Stephenson that, when the interruption took 
place, the rate was 24 miles an hour, and atone 








of exposure to dampness and wet. 

We shall be at work on the same road next 
year from the first of June to the last of Septem- 
ber, We shall want as many hands as we had 
the past season ; we will give them as much as they 
want to eat, Coffee and Tea three times a day, 
plenty of hard work, their cash when their work 
is done, but not one drop of Rum. Those who 
want to engage on these terms may apply to the 
subscriber at his camp on the Military Road be- 
tween the Moluncus and the Fork of the Mattaw- 
amkeag, CHARLES JARVIS. 

Elisworth, Me, Nov. 16, 1830. 

VENUS’ FLY TRAP. 
Botanic name, Dionea Muscipula, 
English name, Venus’ Fly Trap. 
French name, Attrape Mouche. 














Ruta Baga the finest I ever saw, excepting those | by bristles. It is in those lobes that the power of 
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showed the animal to have been at least 25 feet 
high, and 60 feet long. The skull bone alone 
weighed 400 pounds, They were found by a Mr 
Finney, about 14 feet below the s urface of the 
earth, who had refused $5,000 for them, The 
skeleton is said to be complete, saving only one or 
two ribs. 

When and how this animal existed, must baffle 
all specylation, The mammoth himself, so long 
the wonder of these latter times, must dwindle into 


| that came in their way, still I conceived they; MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
| might relish them more as a condiment or meii- Saturday, November 20, 1830. 

| cine than as food, till I was assured by a friend of FRUITS. 

‘mine, long in command of a ship, that he once Apples.—From Mr Manning, the Conway apple 
knew of a pig being lost for several weeks in a| and the Reinnette d’Espagne. From Gen. New- 
vessel which he commanded, and it was at last | ball, of Lynnfield, specimens of yellow and red 
found to have tumbled into the coal hole, and | apples. 

| there lived all that period without a single morsel; Pears.—A St Germain, weighing 124 0z., a fine 
‘of anything to feed on but coals; on being drag- | specimen from J. B, Joy, Esq. of Boston. Chau- 
_ged out it was found as plump and fat as if it had | montelle, very fine, from Wm. Pratt, Esq. Both 








} 


comparative insignificance before this newly dis-| been feasting on the most nutritious food. Anoth- 
covered prodigy. If carniverous, a buffalo would er friend told me of a similar case, which came 
scarcely serve him for a meal, and if granivorous under his observation ; and although these may 


of these fruits, and especially the former, however 
perfectly fine and fair in cities and some highly 
favored situations near, are liable to blast notori- 
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trees must have been his tender herbage.—Nat. Int. | be solitary instances, yet they serve to show the | ously in the vicinity of Boston. From Mr Down- F 
.| wonderful facility which the stomachs of certain | &'; St Germains and the Chaumontelle of Cox, i 
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LEAVES FOR MANURE. 

In our last, we gave some remarks on this subject, 
but the following in addition may, perhaps, prove 
useful. We are assured that great use is made 
of leaves for manure in some parts of Europe, 
and that farmers pay for the privilege of gather- 
ing them from public walks, sbaded by trees, as 
well as from forests, Our excellent correspond-| 
ent J. M. G. of Weston, Mass., in a communica- 
tion, published in the New England Farmer, vol. 
vi. page 102, observed that ‘ the gathering of leaves 
may be greatly accelerated by suitable arrange- 
ments: a cart with ladders fore and aft, and long 
slats of boardsto go from ladder to ladder to se- 
cure the sides and stakes, is the best adapted car- 
riage, The leaves should be raked into small 
heaps, a sheet of tow cloth two yards square, 
should then be laid on the ground, and the small 
heaps be raked into it; when full a man ties the 
corners of the sheet, and hands it to a boy, who 
keeps on the cart and receives it; he unties the 
bundle and lets the contents go, and keeps treading 
all the while ; in this way a load is soon obtained ; 
and to the above tackling, some little brush may 
be added to the sides of the load to build it up, 
and hold on the leaves. I have tried to use bas- 
kets to load the leaves: but have found the above 
sheet to work easier and quicker, and in order to 




















make it more durable, I have had a small rope 
sowed round the edge of it, and let out about 
eighteen inches at the corners, which make it easier 
to tie, and secures the sheet from getting torn. 
Such a sheet will cost about one dollar, 

‘Inthe use of leaves, hogs excel ; for whether as 
a litter in the covered part of their stye, or whether 
thrown in moderate quantities in their yard, when 
miry, they soon work them, and secure them from 
the power of the wind; when used for littering 
cattle it is absolutely needful to work them with 
their dung. When the floor is cleared in the 
morning, the dung, urine and leaves, should be 
well worked and chopped together, with the shovel 








before they are thrown out on the heap; if it is 
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E. } i : : lotteries, was tried before the county court of this count H 

“i bara as ur surely take notes and roe Two gentlemen of Liverpool, England, have which closed their session last week. The Jury found i 
ppoint ensue; when so mixed, they will) subscribed liberally to the stock of the Virginia the respondents had incurred a penalty under the statute s 
soon dissolve in the ground, and seldom any trace al Bond. Gece Potcetiere to Reanch equal to the amount of the scheme, and accordingly re- & 
of them be seen in the fall, when potatoes are , xs ag A sg for the complainant of $402,660.—Ver- 
dug.’ : _ pmo azette. : 
Hydrophobia.—Three cases of the cure of this} Rice was introduced into South Carolina in 1693 from ; 


Fattening Pigs on Coal.—Cunningham, in his 
Two Years in New South Wales, relates, «I had of- 
ten heard it said among sailors that pigs would 
fatten on coals, and though 1] had observed them 


; why, 3 FENN, FR ~~ | animals possess of adapting their digestive powers |@n¢ the Iron Pear, weighing 16 oz. Pres 1 
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to such an extraordinary species of food, and by the committee to be the ‘ Black Pear of Wor- 
extracting wholesome nourishment therefrom. | cester,’ of Langley’s Pomona: also Winter Rous- 
When we consider coal, however, as a vegetable | selette, of high musky flavor, but dry. From Mr 
production, containing the constituent principles Manning, Pears, name unknown, and the Spanish 
of fat, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen our surprise | Bon Chretien. From Wm. Robert Prince, Esq. 
will decrease.’ of the Linnean Botanic Garden, Prince’s St Ger- 
main, fine and well deserving of cultivation; also 
Bishop’s New Early Dwarf Prolific Pea.—Mr | ® small pear, in a state of decay received by him 
Jude Kimball of Lyndon, Vt. has cultivated this froma French Nursery, for the Verte longue d’ 
pea extensively the past summer. He considers it Automne, and not true; also Colmar Souverain, 
a most valuable variety, being very prolific, of the | one of the new sorts of Van Mons, large and fine. 
richest flavor, and continues in bearing a great | This fruit has been noticed in the report of a for- 
length of time; one vine 12 ins, high produced 105 , mer meeting. 

pods, two had 94 pods each, and many had from Quinces.— Mr Prince sent also for exhibition 
50 to 70 pods each.—It seldom grows more than specimens of French apple-shaped Quince, and 
10 to 14 inches in height, of course requires no and the Coignassier commun of France, or com- 
sticks. - It is but a few days later than the Early | mon French Quince, WM. KENRICK. 
Washington Pea. It should be planted 2 or 3 FLOWERS. 

inches apart in the rows, which its spreading habit} Chrysanthemums, grown in the open ground, 
require, and which answers better than when! from R. L. Emmons. Quilled Flame, Curled Li- 
sown closer; hence it is obvious there will be a lac, Tasselled White, Golden Lotus, Large Lilac, 
great saving of seed, as a quart of this will go as | for premium, and the following sorts for exhibition 
far as three quarts of other peas, It begins to blos-| only. Changeable Buff, Paper White, Crimson, 
som when three inches high. They should be} Pink, Lilac, and White, Semi-quilled White, Parks’ 
planted every fortnight for a constant succession, small Yellow, Golden Yeliow. From Nathaniel 
and green peas may be obtained all the summer | Davenport, Milton, the following Chrysanthemums 
and autumn. From the nature of its growth, it| for premium. Quilled Flame, Quilled Lilac, 
appears well calculated to withstand the great heat | Quilled White, Golden Yellow, Golden Lotus, 
of our summers. and Pink. A beautiful plant of Camellia Japoni- 


—--- ea, var. Double Striped, full of flowers and buds 
, . . 7 
Potatoes food for Horses.—To every 300 pounds | was also exhibited by Mr Davenport. 
of potatoes, washed and steamed, is added half a <i 
pint of salt, and occasionally a small portion of} | Mr Coox’s Address is now ready for delivery to 
sulphur; this quantity will more than supply a| members of the Society, at their Hall, 
horse kept at work : ix day : Se y aan 
I yn constantly for six days.) . state Prison —There are at present, 290 convicts in 
Horses thus fed will perform with the greatest | the prisomin this town—who are confined in’solitary cells 
ease, all the common labor of a farm, without hay | in the night time and during meals. The whole cost 
or oats.— English publication. of the new Prison—together with anew chapel and 
eee haa Tv cookery, erected the past year—is $81,000,including the 


‘ labor of the convicts. The cost of the old prison; erected 
The Bunker Hill Aurora recommends a con-| in 1804-5, was $170,000. This is now used principally 


vention of Military Officers, to devise measures for | for a Warehouse. The new prison contains 300 cells. — 
relief in the present Militia System. We doubt|C/@7/estown Aurora, 

if they would do much towards relieving the on-| [7 The legislature of Vermont has repealed imprison- 
erous burdens of Privates, whose complaints have | ™°®* fF ebt, except in cases of fraud. 

generally been overlooked in the thousand and one| @wi tam suit.—-George J. Willis, vs. H. F. Sanders 


wencfortaitions of the willsle eretea. and L. Wilson, brought to recover a penalty incurred 
: under the statute to prevent the making or setting up of 























formidable disease by friction with mercurial oint- | the Island of Madagascar. Thomas Smith went on board 
ment one of them at 40 days after the bite, when of a Britisn vessel which touched at Sullivan’s Island on 
slight syniptoms of the disease, attended with nw wb an geet He received a small bag of seed 
Spasm, had become manifested, and described in rom the Captain with directions for cultivating it, which 





very fond of munching up the coals and cinders 











. ; he distributed among his neighbors. We believe that the 
the Bib. Univ. Mars. 1830. culture of Rice in the Southern provinces was protected 
by the British government as early as 1740. 
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Morus Multicaulis, or New Chinese Mulberry. 

' About 50 young trees from 2 to 
<4 3 feet high, can be supplied of this 
most valuable variety, lately in- | 
troduced to France from the Phil- 
lippine Islands, and found to sur- 
pass all other kinds for silk worms. 
Price $9 per dozen. 

7 es Also 14 other varieties, the most 
REE esteemed in France, Italy, and | 
Turkey, for the silk culture, including the Broad lobed | 
leaved, Large oval leaved, Count Dandolo’s celebrated | 
Foglia dappia and the Tartarian, pai ticularly esteemed | 
for its peculiarly hardy character, and which would prob- 
ably support the winters of Lower Canada. phy 
500 Madeira nut or Persian Walnut, 10 feet in height. 
OG Orders received at the New England Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, by J. B. Russenu. 















Grape Vines, §e. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 North 
Market Street, an extensive assortment of Grape Vines, 
of both American and European sorts at nursery prices, 
comprising all the standard varieties, now cultivated either 
in the open air or the Green House. 

Also Yellow Locust, Scarlet and Sugar Maple, Honey 
Locust, Early Washington, Blue Imperial, and Bishops 
New Early Dwarf Prolific Peas, of this year’s growth. 








Patent Door Springs. 

Burwell’s superior articie of Door Springs, on an entirely 
new construction, which have been most highly approved 
of wherever used, are now offered for sale by J.R. New- 
ell, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 and 52 North 
Market Street. 

N. B. Mr Smallidge is now in the city and will per- 
sonally attend to the setting of them during the few days 
he may 1emain. Nov. 26. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, are requested to meet at the Exchange Coffee House 
on Saturday,27th inst, at 10 o’clock, for the purpose of con- 
sulting upon and adopting measures relative to the pro- 
curing a suitable room for the future meetings of the So- 
ciety. A general and punctual attendance is requested. 

ROBERT L. EMMONS, 

Nov. 29. Recording Secetary. 











Thanksgiving Articles. 

For Sale at the New England Seed Store No. 52 North 
market Street, Prime Double and Single distilled Rose 
Water and Peach Water from Downer’s garden ; price of 
the double distilled 50 cts per bottle—Single distilled 31 cts 
Peach water 31 cts. 

Also fresh Pulverized Sweet and Pot Herbs, from the 
Shakers at Harvard, packed in tin cannisters, viz. Sweet 
Ma:jorum 374 cts. per cannister—Summer Savory 25 cts. 
Thyme 33 cts.—Sage 17 cts.—Tomato Mustard 50 cts. 
per bottle—Tomato Ketchup 33 cts. 





Improved Vegetable Steamers, 

For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street, Boston, Improved Vegetable Steamers 
for cooking all kinds of vegetables, particularly Potatoes, 
They are of cast iron, of convenient size for every day 
use, and it is thought that any family who has once used 
them, and noticed the superior manner in which Potatoes 
are cooked in them, would consider them an indispensable 
article—they are of two sizes, price of the smallest 75 cts, 
the largest $1,124 cts. 

White Mustard Seed wanted. 

The subscriber at the New England Seed Store, 52 
North Market, Boston, is in want of White Mustard Seed, 
of American zrowth, to be well cleaned, free from 
must, dirt, or imperfect seed, for which he will pay 20 
per cent per busiel more than the wholesale market price 
for European White Mustard Seed. J. B. RUSSELL. 

‘urmers and Mechanics 

Inthe country, who are in want of good boys from the 
eity of various ages, as apprentices, are respectfully in- 
formed that a register is kept at the New England Seed 
Store, No52 North Market Street, of the names, ages 
and residences of such boys, of good character, (generally 
orphans or of poor parents) whichis furnished by the 
Rev. Dr Tuckerman, general Missionary to the poor in 
this city. Any information will be given gratis at the 
Seed Store with regard to the boys, er letters can be ad- 
dressed (post paid) to Rev. Dr Tuckerman, Boston. 

St. Nov. 26. 











Silk Cocoons wanted. 

Cash and a fair price will be given at the New England 
Seed Store, No, 52 North Market Street, for about 20 Ibs 
of prime Silk Cocoons, to be delivered soon. 

. 3t. - Nov. 26. | 
Premium Butter. 
The competitors for the premium intended to be | 
awarded on the 2d day of December next, are notified | 
that the Committee have been obliged to postpone the | 
examination till FRIDAY the 3d, in consequence of the | 
2d having been appoin ted as aday of public Thanks- | 
giving in Massachusetts. 

Per order of the Committee. | 
Nov 26. BENJ. GUILD. 











Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, 

Just received at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, 
A Treatise on the Vine; embracing its History from 
the earliest ages to the present day, with descriptions of | 
above two hundred Foreign, and eighty American varie- 
ties; together with a complete dissertation on the Estab- 
lishment, Culture, and Management of Vineyards. 

‘The Vine, too, here her curling tendrils shoots, 

Hangs out her clusters glowing to the south, 

And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky.’ 
By Wo. Rosert Prince, aided by WM. Prince, 
Propriefor of the Linnean Botanic Garden. 1 vol. octa- 
vo, 355 pages. Price $1,50. Oct. 29. 


New England Farmer's Almanac, for 1831. 
Just published, and for sale by J. B. RussExu, at his 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, the New 
ENGLAND FARMER’s ALMANAC, FoR 1831. By 
Tuomas G, Fessenven, Editor of the New England 
Farmer. The Astronomical Calculations, by the Editor 
of the Astronomical part of the American Almanac. 
This Almanac contains the usual miscellaneous and 
agricultural articles—a list of the civil officers of the 
United States, with the Governors, Lieut. Governors, and 
Judges of the United States, aud the Governors of the 
British Colonies—a chronicle of the most remarkable 
events between August, 1829, and Sept. 1830—a com- 
plete Calendar for each State in New England, including 
the Probate Courts for New England—the Sun's declina- 
tion, &c. The tides are particularly calculated. Among 
the agricultural articles, are a description of Mr Phinney’s 
Improved Roller, with a drawing; and a drawing and 
description of an Improved Harrow, used on Capt. Daniel 
Chandler’s farm, in Lexington. 

Price $6,00 per groce—624 cts per dozen. 





Oct. 1. 





Rees’ Cyclopedia, 

American edition, revised, corrected, enlarged and 
adapted to the United States, in 47 volumes, quarto, in- 
cluding a large atlas, and 5 volumes of plates. This val- 
uable work, the labor of 20 years, is illustrated by eleven 
hundred and fifty engravings, by the most distinguished 
artists. (There are 43 plates upon agriculture alone, con- 
taining 394 figures; upon Natural History, including 
Botany, the number of plates exceeds 260.) The original 
cost of this work in boards was $470, and will now be 
sold in elegant Russia half binding very low, if applied for 
soon. Apply (post paid) at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Nov. 10, 1830. 3t 





Sheep for Sale, 

On hand and for sale 2000 fine woolled sheep of vari- 
ous grades from half to full blooded Merinos. Among 
them are about 500 Wethers and fat Ewes. 1250 Stock 
Ewes, (a desirable lot for persons wishing to obtain a 
flock,) and 250 lambs.. The above will be sold on ac- 
commodating terms and in lots to suit purchasers on ap- 
plication to the subscriber in Cummington, Hampshire 
County, Mass, CYRUS FORD. 

Cummington, Vov. 4, 1830. 3t. 


Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russeiu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing aCOMPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


;FROX| To 
APPLES, new, barrel.) 1 25) 1 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, ton, (117 00/120 00 


*earl, first sort, “ 125 O00} 127 50 


BEANS, white, ‘bushel. 90; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, barrel, 8 50} 9 00 
Cargo, No. 1, « | 700] 7 50 
Cargo, No. 2, “« | 6 25) 6 5O 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. | 13 15 
CHEESE, new milk, “| 5 7 
Skimmed milk, 4 3 + 
FLAXSEED, “ 112) 150 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, barrel.| 5 75) 5 87 
Genesee, |; | § 62) § 87 

Rye, best, | 4 | 3 50) 375 
GRAIN, Corn, bushel.| 64 66 
5 | 68 70 

Barley, |. or 2 58 60 

nay Oats, ae a 36 38 
’ rt. | 60 0 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, | po 12 00} 12 > 


HOPS, Ist quality, 
LIME, 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at 


“ 2 00} 14 00 
cask.| 7 75 


; | ton, | 12 75} 3 00 
PORK, clear, ; barrei,| 17 00} 18 00 
Navy mess, « | 12 SO} 13 00 


ye, - “ 








Cargo, No. I, | «6 2 75) 13 75 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, \bushel.| 1°75] 2 00 
Orchard Grass, oa 3 00 
pa Top (northern) ; «4 62 75 
sucerne, rm 3 : 
Red Clover, (northern) Poe . i Fr 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, | «6 50 62 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ 30 35 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, } «6 } 62 67 
Merino, three fourths washod, | 6 52 57 
Merino, half blood, 7] @ 47 50 
Merino, quarter, - | « | 37 40 
Native, washed, - | @] 36 38 
Pulled, Lamb’s, firs. sort, — - “ | 52 53 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | 40 42 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,  «« | 46 


fi csestncetccinmetenen 
PROVISION MARKET, 














BEEF, best pieces, - : 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - = 7 4 
whole hogs, “| 6 7 
VEAL, ‘ “| 6 8 
MUTTON, z “a 2 : 
POULTRY, . “ | 10 11 
BUTTER, keg and tub, me 19) 16 
Lump, best, i “ 131 an 
EGGS, - |dozen. is} 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 70 
Indian, retail, a ire 80 
POTATOES, - | « 20) 30 
CWER, {according to quality] - ‘barrel.| 1 9 | 2 00 





Boston VeGeTaBLe MArkEr.—Price i 
Hall Market.—Cranberries, 1,25 1 50 per ee bgt ra 
(raised in this vicinity) 20 to 30 cts, per bushel : (Eastern, 
from the coasters, 20 to 25 cts.) —Cabbages, 37% cts er 
dozen—Cauliflowers, 6 to 19 cts. per head—Sweet Po- 
tatoes, 75 per bushel—Chestnuts, 1,75 per bushel— Shag- 
barks, 1,50 per bushel—Onions, 1,25 per barrel—Winter 
Crookneck Squashes, 1,00 per 100 Ibs—Small Canade 
Squashes, 1,50 per 100 Ibs.—French Turnips, 874— 
Carrots, 50 cts.—Quinces, 2,00 per bushel. The market 
is also constantly well supplied with Radishes, Lettuces 
&e, though out of season. : 





Bricutron Marker—Monday, Nov. 22. 

At market, this day, 3009 Cattle, 7270 Sheep, and 90 
Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle from $3 25 to 4374; afew ex- 
tra Cattle were taken at 4 50. 

Barrelling Cattle dull; very few sales effected; the 
barrellers have had as many as they could conveniently 
turn their hands to of late, and appear to have already pur- 
chased nearly or quite their supply ; lots were offered at 
the former prices, but refused—a falling off of nearly 17 
cts. the hundred, say for Mess 3,33 23,42; No.1, 2,848 
2,92. 

Sheep.—Sales not so quick as usual, probably in conse- 
quence of the weather, and we were of opinion that tormer 

rices were hardly supported : we noticed one lot of several 

undred taken at 1,00; also lots at 1,25, 1,33, and 1,374; a 
lot of about 800 at 1,40; lots at 1,50, 1,62, 1,88, and 2,00 ; 
and one lot of 80 wethers at 2,50. 

Swine.—Scarce, and in better demand than barrelling 
cattle ; buyers are not yet fully supplied; a small advenee 





management—warranted to be of the growth of 1830, 
and K the purest quality. Nov. 5. 





was effected on those retailed, say 44 for So 
Barrows.—Patriot. aidan a 


a ae 















NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Noy. 26, 1820. 








THE COTTAGE CONTRAST. 


Nulla est sincera voluptas 
Solicitumque aliquid letis intervenit. 


Hap I the least of little farms, 

A chatty wife to bless my arms, 

A chubby child to frisk and play, 
To sleep all night and romp all day, 


A snug thacthed house, though small, yet warm, 


A dog to bark in case of harm, 
A sturdy horse, a good fat cow, 
The last to milx, the first to plough, 
A fine fat pig, a pleasing book, 
An honest friend, a babbling brook, 
A distant church its chimes to ring, 
A neighboring wood for birds to sing, 
A garden gay, a swarm of bees, 
A dabbling duck, some gabbling geese, 
A cackling hen, a crowing cock, 
A cask of ale, a kitchen clock, — 
Had [ but these, then, free from cares, 
I'd laugh, and sing, and 7 my prayers ; 
Happy to live, content to die, 
What prince more truly blest than I ? 
Then grant, kind Fortune, if you please, 
I may be gratified with these ; 
Man wants but little more, I guess, 
Nor should he be content with less. 
Unhappy man! ’tis sad to see 
Thy various turns of destiny ! 
*T wixt good and ill forever lost, 
From pleasure still to misery tost ; 
Through life’s dark Wilderness we grope, 
Depressed by fear, revived by hope ; 
Still poring o’er the text we look, 
Till Death steps in and shuts the book. 
Thrice blest, indeed, had mortals been, 
If friends forever might remain ; 
If kindred kind and parents dear 
Did multiply from year to year; 
The old remain the young incr€ase, 
In circling harmony and peace. 


The lots of man two pitchers fill ; 
One holds the good, and one the ill. 
No mortal yet could ever drain 
The cup of pleasure free from pain ; 
Nor ever pain fill up the measure 
Without some corresponding pleasure— 
The wisest seem content to quaff 
A mixture fair of half and half. 


As precious gems, opaque and dark, 
Condensed retain their native spark, 
Till science points the artful way 
To liberate the slumb’ring ray, 

Then, sparkling o’er some sordid foil, 
Its beaming splendors gaily smile ; 
So to comparison we owe 
One half our sense of weal and wo. 
Thus sun and rain, thus hopes and fears, 
Alternate fill the circling years ; 
Thus youth and age, thus strength, disease, 
With smiles and tears. and toils and ease 
Together mixed, combine, compound, 
Connect and fill the mortal round ; 
And on their systematic strife 
Depends the balanced beam of life. 
Content and health, two standing dishes, 
Compose the best of human wishes. 
This happy medium understood 
Leads in its train each earthly good ; 
For sweet content, wheree’er she goes, 
Brings peace of mind and sound repose, 
And health attends on every station, 
With exercise and moderation ; 
And blest are those that early find 
This equal balance of the mind, 
Nor high, nor low, nor rich, nor poor, 
In worth and innocence secure ! 
But wit, ’tis said when best is brief: 
°T is very true—so turn the leaf. 
Now we'll proceed the scene to vary, 
To view my life when quite contrary. 
My barking dog begins to bite ; 
My chubby child cries all the night ; 
My sturdy horse has got the glanders ; 
The fox devours my geese and ganders ; 
My fine fat pig has got the measles ; 
My hens are worried by the weasles ; 
The ducks destroy my garden seeds, 
And all my flowers are choked with weeds ; 


My cackling cock forgets to crow ; 
My kitchen clock forgets to go ; 
Incessant rains drown all my wheat; 
My honest friend turns out a cheat ; 
My chatty wife begins to rail ; 
The thunder sours my cask of ale ; 
My cow, unconscious, gravely stalks 
And along my gravel walks ; 
My pig, to scratch his meas!y rump, 
Mistakes my beehive for a stump, 
And when the indignant realm rebels, 
Continues in their cells ; 
The jarring screams of birds attest 
Some truant schoolboy robs their nest ; 
My distant chimes nocturnal toll 
A requiem to some rustic soul ; 
My snug thatched house, oh! sad to tell, 
Instead of home, is grown a hell; 
And discord dire and worse alarms 
Assail the worst of wretched farms. 
Despair ensues, and mental ease 
And health give place to slow disease ; 
Condemned to live, afraid to die, 
What mortal half so cursed as 1! 

Like learned judge, with serious face, 
The moral now sums up the case, 
And calls on wisdom to decide 
From counsel heard on either side. 
Wisdom attends, but first with awe 
Adjusts his wig, then gives the law ; 

Let Reason early take the rein, 
And over Sense its sway maintain ; 
For, if too close your joys you cluster, 
You ’II find they ’Il lose their wonted lustre, 
Leaving behind the sad remains 
Of galling grief and endless pains. R. T. 

Columbian Centinel. 








‘THE WARIN THE JERSEYS,’ 

From various counts it appears that the 
werfare between the friends and foes of distilled 
spirits is carried on in a spirited manner in New 
Jersey. One light skirmish is reported of rather 
an amusing character, Several knights of the 
puncheor. who had been annoyed by a cold water 
company, conceived the design of making their 
favorite beverage the weapon of its own defence, 
Thinking the artillery as irresistible by others as 
by themselves, they actually invaded the dwelling 
of one of their principal antagonists, a clergyman, 
with a barrel of rum. This piece of ordnance 
was planted in the front of the door, and a depu- 
tation sent in for his surrender. A barrel of rum, 
they thought, was certainly a present, which even 
a preacher of righteousness and temperance could 
not refuse. In this they were not deceived. It 
was most politely accepted, and with many thanks. 
The deputation eyed each other with significant 
gratulation, The fortress was gained. But, alas! 
the triumph of the wicked is short, What was 
their astonishment when the clergyman continued, 
‘Here, Thomas, bring the axe.’ 
and a blow. In went the barrel head, and out 
gushed the rum. The victory was on the other 
side, and the clergyman declared his door-yard a 
depository for all the rum in the country, free of 
storage, and axes furnished to boot. Spirit of 
Monmouth and Trenton! If the Jerseymen go 
on at this rate the victory will be theirs, without 
blood shed, though not without rum shed; and 
though ‘distilled spirits should be’ poured on to 
‘the land’ instead of being ‘ banished from it,’ we 
are not certain that we should find fault with this 
mode of warfare if the soil does not suffer.— 
Genius of Temperance. 








Perrection.—To arrive at perfection, a man 
should have very sincere friends, or inveterate 
enemies ; because he would be made sensible of 
‘his good or ill conduct, either by the censures of 





the one, or the admonitionsgof the other. 


For Sale, 

The well known FARM in Dover, occupied for the last 
fourteen years by the subscriber, containing about 200 
acres, well located in a square, bounded on the south by 
Cochecho river, and on the east by Fresh creek, on which 
is a tide mill, with an apparatus for pounding and grinding 
plaster. The Buildings consist of a large two story Brick 
House, of 46 feet by 38, with a wing of 20 by 16, all well 
finished, adjoined to which is a shed 34 feet by 14, con- 
necting the cider house 27 by 37, two stories, with one 
plastered room, where all the spinning and weaving is 
done for the family ; two Barns, one of which is 100 feet 
by 42, with two wings of about 40 feet each, one employ- 
ed as a stable, the other for a sheepfold, with a good yard 
well walled ip; the other is aStore Barn of 45 feet square, 
of 16 feet poSt, and will contain 60 tons of hay; a pig- 
gery of 50 feet by 30, with a cellar of 18 feet <quare un- 
der it, with boilers set to make soap, brew, and cook for 
swine. The fields are divided by permanent stone walls, 
and consist of one of 40 acres in front of the house, ore 
of 17 on the East, one of 10 acres on the North, (princi- 
pally orchard,) one of 15 Northeast, and one of 30 acres 
West of the house, with three pastures of 20 to 25 acres 
each. 

The Farm has been gradually improving for the last 
ten years, and the two last has cut each year one hun- 
dred tons of hay, and 20 to 25 tons of thatch. It is one 
and a half miles from the village of Dover, which affords 
a good market. There has been planted some hundreds 
of Fruit Trees, principally Apple, many of which are 
grafted—with Pears, Cherry, Plum, Peach and Quince 
trees, and many in bearing, with a small nursery. 

The termsof sale may be known by applying to Major 
Anprew Pierce, of Dover, Mr Samuent Lorp, of 
Portsmouth, or the subscriber on the premises. 

June 11. WILLIAM FLAGG. 


New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the an 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 

Culture of Silk, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street— 

Essays on American Silk, and the best means of ren- 
dering it a source of individual and national wealth ; with 
Directions to Farmers for raising Silk Worms —By John 
D’Homergue, Silk Manufacturer, and Peter S. Du Pon- 
ceau —Price 624 cents. 

Alse, Directions for the Rearing of Silk Worms, and 











*T was a word | 


| the Culture of the White Mulberry Tree. Published by 
| the Pennsylvania Society associated for the Promotion 
| of those objects, (an excellent, plain, practical work.)— 


rice 25 cents. 
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Wanted 

In a Book and Job Printing Office, in Boston, two 
Apprentices. Those from the country would be preferred. 
Apply to Mr J. B. Russell, at the New England Seed 
Store, No. 52 North Market Street. Oct. 29. 
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({-> No paper wil! be sent to a distance without payment 
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wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
RussELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. 
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